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HUMOROUS AND GENEROUS 


FROLIC OF THE 








LATE DUKE OF M@N- 
TAGUE. 


Soon after the conclusion of the 
peace in 1748, he had observed that a 
middle aged man, in something like a 
military dress, of which the lace was 
much tarnished and the cloth worn 
thread-bare, appeared at a_ certain 
hour in the park, walking to and fro 
in the mall with a kind of mournful so- 
lemaity, or ruminating by himself on 
one of the benches, without taking 
any more notice of the gay croud that 
was moving before him, than of so many 
emmets om an ant hill, or atoms danc- 
ing in the sun. 

This man the Duke singled out as 
likely to be a fit object for a frolic. 
He began therefore by making some 
inquiry concerning him, and soon 
learned, that he was an unfortunate 
poor creature, who having laid out his 
whole stock in the purchase of a com- 
mission, had behaved with great brav- 
ery in the war, in hopes of prefer- 
ment, but upon the conclusion of the 
peace had been reduced to starve upon 
half pay. ‘This the Duke thought a 
favourable circumstance for his pur- 
pose: but he learned, upon farther in- 
quiry, that the captain having a wife 
and several children, had been reduc- 
ed to the necessity of sending them 


down into Yorkshire, whither he con- 
stantly transmitted them one. moiety of 


his hali-pay, which would not subsist 
them nearer the metropolis, and _ re. 
served the other moiety to keep him- 
self upon the spot, where alone he 
could hope for an opportunity of ob- 








taining a more advantageous situation. 
These particulars afforded a new scope 
for the Duke’s genius, and he immedi- 
ately began his operations. 


After some time, when every thing 
had been prepared, he watched an op- 
portunity as the captain was sitting 
alone, buried in his speculations on a 
bench, to send his gentleman to him 
with his compliments, and an invitation 
to dinner the next day. The Duke 
having placed himself at a convenient 
distance, saw his messenger approach 
without being perceived, and begin to 
speak without being heard: he saw 
his intended guest start at length from 
his reverie, like a man frighted out of 
a dream, and gaze with a foolish look 
of wonder and perplexity at the per- 
son that accosted him, without seem- 
ing to comprehend what he said, or to 
believe his senses when it was repeat- 
ed to him till he did. Inshort, he saw 
with infinite satisfaction all that could 
be expected in the looks, behaviour, 
and attitude of a man addressed in so 
abrupt and unaccountable a manner ; 
and as the sport depended upon the 
man’s gsensibilify, he discovered so 
much of that quality on striking the 
first stroke, that he promised himself 
success beyond his former hopes. He 
was told, however, that the captain 
returned thanks for the honour intend- 
ed him, and would wait upon his grace 
at the time appointed. 


When he came, the Duke received 
him with particular marks of civility, 
and taking him aside, with an air of 
great secrecy and importance, told 
him, that he had desired the favour of 
his company to dine, chiefly upon the 
account of a lady, who had long had 
a particular regard tor him, and had 
expressed a great desire to be in his 
compavy, which her situation made it 
impossible for her to accomplish, with- 
out the assistance of a friend; that 
having learned these particulars by 
accident, he had taken the liberty to 
bring them together ; and added, that 
he thought such an act of civility, 
whatever might be the opinion of the 
world, could be no imputation upon his 
honour. During this discourse, the 


Duke enjoyed the profound astonish- 
ment aud various changes of confasion 
that appeared in the captain's face ; 





who, after he had a little recovered 
himself, began a speech with great 
solemnity, in which the Duke per- 
ceived he was labouring to insinuate, 
in the best manner he could, that he 
doubted whether he was not imposed 
upon, and whether he ought not to re- 
sent it; and therefore to put an end to 
his difficulties at once,the Duke laid his 
hand upon his breast, and very devout- 
ly swore, that he told him nothing that 


he did not believe upon good evidence 
to be true: 


When word was brought that dinner 
was served, the captain entered the 
dining reom with great curiosity and 
wonder ; but his wonder was unspeak- 
ably increased when he saw at the 
table his own wife and children. The 
Duke had begun his frolic by sending 
for them out of Yorkshire: and had 
as much, if not more, astonished the 
lady than he had her. husband, to 
whom he took care she should have 
no opportunity to send a letter. 


It is much more easy to conceive 
than describe a meeting so sudden, un- 
expected, and extraordinary : it is suf- 
ficient to say, that it afforded the Duke 
the highest entertainment; who at 
length with much difficulty got his 
guests quietly seated at his table, and 
persuaded them to fall to without 
thinking of yesterday or to-morrow. 
It happened, that soon after dinner was 
over, word was brought tothe Duke, 
that his lawyer attended about some 
business by his grace’s order. The 
Duke, willing to have a short truce 
with the various inquires of the cap- 
tain about his family, ordered the law- 


yer to be introduced; who pulling out 


a deed that the Duke was to sign, was 
directed to read it, with an apology 
to the company for the interruption, 
The lawyer accordingly began to read, 
when, to complete the adventure, and 
the confusion and astonishment of the 
poor captain and his wile, the deed 
appeared to be a settlement which the 
Duke had made upon them of a gen- 
teel sufficiency for life. Having grave- 
ly heard the instrument read, without 
appearing to take any notice of the 
emotion of his guests, he signed and 
sealed it, and delivered it into the cap- 
tain’s hand, desiring him to accept it 
without compliments; for, says he, [ 
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assure you itis the last thing | would 
have done, if Thad thought [ could 
have employed my money or my 
time more to my satisfaction any other 
way. 


MAGNANIMITY OF A. PEASANT. 


At an inundation of the Adige, the 
bridge of Verona was carried away, 
one arch after the other, the middle 
one only remaining. On it stood a 
house and the whole family in it, 
stretched out their arms, implor- 
ing assistance. In the mean time the 
force of the torrent was seen gradu- 
ally weakening the pillars of the arch. 
Count Spolverini, affected with this 
scene of distress, offered a purse of 
100 louis-d’ors to any one who would 
go in a boat, and bring away those 
poor creatures, Here was a double 
danger; the being carried away by 
the rapidity of the river, or the arch 
tumbling down when the boat should 
get under the house. Amidst the in- 
numerable concourse of people, not 
one offered to make the attempt, 
though the reward was so con- 
siderable. A countryman happen- 
ing to come by just at the time, and 
hearing of the enterprise proposed, 
and the reward, he steps into a boat, 
and by dexterity and strength gains 
the middle of the river; then laying 
the boat under the house, close to 
ihe arch, staid till all the family, old 
and young, sliding down a rope, were 
got into the boat. ‘ Now,” said he, 
“cheer up, you are safe.” Then 
betaking himself to his oars again, 
he stems the force of the current, and 
gets to shore. Count Spelverini go- 
ing up to him, said, “ Thou art a 
brave, worthy man, and here is the 
purse for thee.” The countryman 
made answer, “* No, Sir; I don’t sell 
my life; my labour provides for me, 
and my wife and children; rather, 
if you please, give it to this poor 
family, who want it more than I 
do.”" 


NUNS. 


Their love to their convents is as- 
tonishing. Many of them have assur- 
red me in the most solemn terms, that 
they should be miserable every where 
else. Of this love a Venetian nun, 
not many years ago, has given an in- 
stance which I think pretty surprising. 
She was in love with a gentleman, and 
had found means in mask-time to get 
out of the convent at night by the 
connivance of the nun-portress. Once 





on ker return home, some hours be 
fure day-break, she found the gate 
shut, contrary to agreement with her 
friend, Whatcould she do in such a 
situation ? ‘Che lover proposed an es- 
cape, which could easily have been ef- 
fected, as Venice has no gates, and he 
aman of fortune. He saw no other 
means to save her and himself. But 
the courageons damsel could not be 
prevailed upon to do this She bid 
him get instantly away, and leave her 
to herself. Then she directed the 
gondoliers to the patriarch’s palace, 
and insisted to speak with him immed- 
lately upon an affair of great impor- 
tance. ‘The patriarch ordered her up 
to his bed-side, heard her case, was 
intreated to save her, and suggested 
what was to be done. ‘The patriarch 
got up in a moment; ordered some 
of his priests to be called instantly ; 
crouded with her and them into her 
gondola; and went straight to the 
convent. ‘There the mother abbess 
was called to the gate. The patri- 
arch told her he had just heard, that 
she minded her office so little as to 
permit some of the nuns to go out of 
the convent at night: that he was in- 
formed of one actually out; and to 
assure himself of the fact, was come to 
visit the cells himself; insisting at the 
same time on her retiring instantly to 
her own apartment, as he did not want 
her company in his short visit. He 
then went up stairs followed by his 
priests and by the nun habited like 
one of them. As she got by her cell, 
she slily dropt in, and probably was 
undressed and a-bed in a moment. 
When she was safe, the patriarch 
went back to the abbess, asked nar- 
don for the trouble and the ill-ground- 
ed suspicion, and took his leave. A 
great presence of mind in the nun, 
and a laudable instance of prudence 
in the patriarch. 


2 FRAGMENT. 


He was in a military dress ; and his 
figure, his face, and his walk, evinced 
the gentleman ; yet poverty contrac- 
ted his countenance ; and a succession 
of blushes, which flushed into his 
cheek, while he traversed the coffee 
rovm, and to which deep sighs were 
the harbingers, shewed that his heart 
suffered. 

He at last leaned upon the bar; and 
whispered the mistress of the coffee- 
room—a good natured creature —and 
she instantly courtesied, wish a degree 
of respect, that induced me to believe 








I had mistaken the index of the offi- 
cer’s mind, and that instead of stand- 
ing in need of a favour, notwithstand- 
ing his appearance, he had been con- 
ferring an obligation. 

On quitting the bar, and taking his 
seat, the mistress of the coffee-room 
ordered a pot of coffee and toast to 
the table where he sat.--His eves 
sparkled at the sight; and the toast 
was devoured with an avidity, that in- 
dicated, not so much a wholesome ap- 
petite, as the keenness of actual want, 
He ate with every mark of real hun- 
ger. 

The first plate of toast being dis- 
patched, the mistress of the coffee 
room ordered a second to be placed 
before him: but she gave her orders 
privately : and the waiter laid it on 
the table with a look the most pitia- 
ble. The officer seized the toast ; 
the waiter wiped his eyes with his nap- 
kin: and the mistress of the cotlee 
room, drawing up her breath, sighed 
it out again ina tone so soft, so ten- 
der, and so sweet, as harmonized eve- 
ry nerve of those who heard it, into 
that delightful unison of pity, that is 
only felt when the finger of charity 
touches the sympathetic cords of the 
heart. 


The officer having finished his break- 
fast, and taken leave of his hostess 
at the bar, an impulse, which cer- 
tainly was not curiosity, induced me 
to inquire after his name and situa- 
tion. 3 


Of these particulars the woman 
was ignorant. She had never seen 
him before; she knew nothing of him 
but this; he had ordered a breakfast 
at the bar ; and assured her he would 
call and pay for it, at some future 
day. 

Till the day arrived when he should 
be able to pay, she desired he might 
constantly call, and breakfast on cred- 
it.—** And he is welcome,” she said, 
“though that day should be the day 
of judgment.”—* And when the day 
of judgment arrives,” said I, * you 
will hear of this matter. You have 
done that, which will stand in ac» 
count, and gain you credit in the 
book of fate. If your sins be even 
multitudinous, your charity has cover- 
ed them.” 

‘** But let us see if something more 
cannot be done for this poor officer— 
Lend him,” said I, “these few guineas, 
should he call to-morrow, as if coming 
from yourself.” ‘The next day he re- 


ceived the cash. 
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I never heard more of my money 
for six years. At the end of that time, 
the mistress of the coffee house told 
me, that ensign now a lieutenant 
colonel, had returned from abroad— 
had repaid her the sum borrowed— 
and given her a ring, worth a hundred 
pounds, by way of interest. 
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DRAMATIC. 
COMMUNICATION. 

The performances at the Thea- 
atre since the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bartley, have been extremely 
dull and uninteresting, and the cause 
is very easily accounted for. Our 
managers we believe now begin to see 
the necessity of an effort to replen- 
ish their purses, and to entertain the 
public in a liberal and rational man- 
ner. We understand they intend 
entire renovation in the 
present company the next season, and 
that ere the 


making an 


commencement of 
another campaign, the Augean stable 
will be cleansed. 

Mr. Dickson, it seems, is now pitch- 
ed upon asa_ corps de reserve to raise 
the spirits of his disheartened associ- 


ates, and very disinterestedly no doubt, | 


has consented to come forward. and 
tender his services in behalf of the 
legitimate 


drama. We give him a 


cordial welcome. We greet him as 
one who had long estranged himself 
against our inclinations from the tem- 
ple of the muses, but who returns 
once more to make the welkin ring 
with shouts of langhter, and peals of 
applause. We are not aware that he will 
make money by the attempt, although 
probably this is with him, an unim- 
portant consideration; yet we are 
sure that in any event he will make 
fun, a circumstance in itself to the 
Spectutor of no 
ance. 


ordinary import- 

We have long wished for an oppor- 
tunity of addressing a few words of 
advice to Mr Durr; and we pre- 
sume that gentleman will pardon us 


for the freedom we take in so doing, 











when he is aware that it is intended 
solely for his benefit. He has recent- 
ly got into the habit, (and a very bad 
one too,) of suffering his voice in em- 
passioned speeches, to burst forth, in 
harsh, and unmeaning, and discordant 
sounds. ‘This fault is in truth, noth- 
ing more nor less than absolute rant- 
ing, and in a style which outrages de- 
cency, good sense, and order. We 
had thought that his monotonous 
drawls, and disjointed sentences were 
miserable enough in all conscience, 
and too palpable not to be avoided and 
reformed. But the defect of which 
we speak, is even worse than the oth- 
er, and appears to be rapidly acquir- 
ing strength in its possessor. No one 
can do better than Mr Durr, provided 
he suffers himself to be controlled by 
the dictates of reason, provided he 
makes that use ef his powers, which 
his better judgment we trust on re- 
flection will point out, and of which 
his admirers believe him capable. It 
was the want of this which so unblush- 
ingly exposed him in the prisor scene 
in **Evadne,” where his rage spent 
itself in accents the uncouthness of 
which was perceived by every one, 
and which almost every one rendered 
the subject of ridicule. It was the 
same foible that afforded cause of 
remark and reprehension in his * Per- 
cy,” and compeiled us to regret that 
powers naturally of uncommon force 
and mellowness, should in this instance 
have been grating to the ear. Those 
who wish well to Mr. Durr, will not 
hesitate to acquaint him with his 
fanlis ; and that gentleman if he has a 
permanent regard for his own reputa- 
tion, will not disdain to hear their re- 
cital, and to profit by their exposure. 
HisTRIONICUS, 
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DOMESTIC SKETCHES. NO. 1. 

Being an extract of a letter from an old 
bachelor, on a visit to town, to his friend in the 
country. 

*“ You willsee by the enclosed, that 
I have attended to your business on 


change, at the banks, &c. As I pre- 
fer generally speaking to reside in a 
private house, rather than a publick 
one, I have taken my lodgings with 
my nephew, a young mechanick. He 
has been established in business about 
three years, and has been married 
about two. When he was about being 
married, he applied to me for the 
loan of a small sum of money, which 
I refused, on the principle, that he 
was too young to form such a con- 
nexion, being under twenty two years 
of age, and too poor, being the owner 
of little more than his working tools, 
and his intended being able only to fur- 
nish a small genteel tenement with 
from six to eight hundred dollars’ worth 
of furniture. 

I have resided in the family a little 
over a week, and my opinion is entire- 
ly changed. My nephew is very in- 
dustrious in his business, makes rea- 
sonable charges for his labour, is care- 
ful to keep regular accounts, to col- 
lect his dues, and pay his debts. His 
journeymen and apprentices, imitating 
his example are sober, diligent and 
careful. Not an indecent, much less 
a profane expression passes their 
lips. 

When my nephew comes from his 
place of business, he enters the house 
with a smile, which is returned by his 
lovely helpmeet and the infant pledge 
of their mutual affection. The char- 
acter of his wife is compounded of 
neatness, industry, economy, tender- 
ness, virtue, piety. The almighty 
Father and Friend of goodness and 
truth will bless such a family. 

I am now fifty years of age, and 
worth as many thousand dollars; yet 
I would gladly part with forty nine 
thousand of them, for the sake of be- 
ing in a situation, similar to that of my 
Bat alas! it is too late. 

Yours, 
CELEBS.” 


relative. 





Obedience to the laws of God and 
nature, which never contradict each 
other, so far as they are manifested 





to us, comprises the whole duty of man. 
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BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAG- 
AZINE. 

By the present time we imagine, al- 
most every reader of — intelligence is 
aware of the objects of this publica- 
tion. It was started in opposition to 
the Edinburgh Review by a tribe of 
critics, who were determined, if not to 
put down, at least to divide the hon- 
ours of their cotemporaries. By 
men, who, taking advantage of the de- 
clining glory of those who had so long 
remained the arbiters of taste, and 
who had so long wielded the club of 
fastidiousness, resolutely came for- 
ward, and did not hesitate to declare 
the difference of their opinions. The 
scheme was certainly a bold one, yet 
we believe those engaged in it, have 
no reason, judging from what we have 
seen and heard of their labours, to 
despair of success. 

It appears to be the general im- 
pression, that since the Edinburgh Re- 
view has come under the reputed man- 
agement of Mr. Hazlitt, it has most 
woefully fallen off from its original 
standing ; that it has essentially devia- 
ted from sound and correct criticism, 
and from those high, and honourable, 
and ingenuous feelings which ought to 
characterize a Review. The Ameri- 
can reader well knows, that for some 
time past it has pursued a course di- 
rectly the reverse of this. That while 
en the one hand, itsnumerous writers, 
and particularly its superintendent,. 
professed the most ardent love for re- 
publican institutions, they have array- 
ed themselves on the side of a mon- 
archy equally despotic and intolerant ; 
that while friendship for America was 
the word uppermost in their mouths, a 
spirit of the deepest malevolence and 
persecution against that very country, 
found sanctuary in their hearts ; and 
that this disposition has been cuntinued 
and made manifest until the bypocricy 


| 





of their professions could no longer be 
concealed from the world. 

Every American reader who is Ca- 
pable of jadging for himself, is well a- 
ware of the numerous and foul slanders 
uttered through this perverted channe! 
and its political opponent. And every 
one must have seen, possessing the 
smallest faculty of vision, with what 
eagerness both seized upon the distort- 
ed representations, and false colour- 
ing of their sojourners here, for the 
sake of treasuring up wrath against 
us. 

Whether the Fdinburgh Magazine 
under the auspices of its present Edi- 
tor, will be inclined to a different pol- 
icy, we have not had an opportunity to 
decide ; but we hope, however, that ir 
such should happily tura out to be the 
case, consistency at least may be its 
distinguishing trait. America neither 
requires their favours, nor does she 
deprecate their reprehension ; yet she 
is at all times willing to receive them 
upon terms of honourable recipro- 
city. 

Qne reason for the establishment of 
the publication before us, in opposition 
tothe Edinburgh Review, appears to 
have arisen from dissimilarity of taste. 
Hence we find, that while the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, have discovered an 
undistinguishing hostility to the Lake 
school of poets, their antagonists are 
no less ardent in their praise; and in 
despite even of public opinion, appear 
resolved not only on rescuing them from 
the jaws of ridicule,but in raising them 
to the highest pinnacle of fame ! Such 
is the contrariety of taste, such the va- 
ried forms of eriticism. Who shall de- 
cide when wits, aud poets, and politi- 
cians disagree ? 

There is a great deal of interest 
however, excited in the mind of the 
casual observer, as well as of the par- 
ties themselves, in consequence of 
these literary collisions, and their in- 
fluence in other respects is no less im- 
portant. They tend to bring into play 





question. 
that would perhaps have otherwise 
never been They light up 
many a dull lamp from which the cor- 
uscations of genius had long ceased to 


They elicit many an idea, 


born. 


reflect, but which now burns with a 
lustre almost as brilliant as the spirit by 
whom il was created. 

‘This magazine contains not merely 
a large quantum of matter, but it is 
extremely interesting and diversified. 
the philosopher, the poet, the reader 
in high life, or those of the iower or- 
ders, will here derive a subject for 
The 


matter is all original, and of that char- 


amusement and for instruction. 
acter, where every one has an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his own taste pro- 
vided it be in any degree fitted to the 
reasonable desires of man. 

The republication of this work from the 
Edinburgh copy, has been commenced 
at New-York. And who will say that 
in this dearth of literature, the pub- 
lisher does not deserve tu be remuner- 
ated for his labours? Who will hesi- 
tate to declare that every thing which 
may tend to perpetuate a spirit of in- 
tellectual enterprize among us, does 
not deserve to be encouraged with 
heart and hand ? B. R. K. 
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CHINESE LETTERS, 


LETTER Iv. 





Boston, 
DEAR WHANG-PO, 


The language of this people ap- 
pears very singular to one totally un- 
acquainted with it. To hear several 
persons in earnest conversation, wheth- 


er friends or enemies to each other, 


you would be struck with the contin-: 


ual hissing which occurs. send you 
one of their books, which I will teach 
you howto read when I return. But, 
for the present, by casting your eye on 
any page of it and seeing how fre- 
quently the crooked,serpent-like char- 


the relative talent of both sides of the | acter (S, 8.) is used, which represents 
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the sound, which a serpent makes, and 
when you consider, that half the time, l 
believe, the character (C. ¢) stands 
for the same sound, you may form 
some idea of the frequent recurrence 
of the hissing sound. 

Their method of writing they call 
alphabetical, which, in theory, I am 
an exceilent one. ‘Lhe 
theory is, that every simple sound in 
the language should be represented by 


convinced is 


a particular character, and that each 
character should uniformly represent 
the same sound. One of their best 
schoiars, whom I became acquainted 
with at Cambridge University (some 
account of which you may expect 
from me, during my .residence here) 
informs me that an aiphabet for the 
language, on philosophical principles, 
would contain about thirty characters, 
viz. ten vowels and twenty conso- 
nants. But so far from having adop- 
ted such an alphabet, as the language 
is now written and printed, they have 
but litle advantage over our hyero- 
glyphicks ; and the world is so loaded 
with their books, and all the children 
are so early taught to read by the 
present mode, that it is considered im- 
possible to alter it for the better, how- 
ever earnestly the philosopher may 
desire it. 

To give you some idea of the diffi- 
culty I encountered in attempting to 
acyuire a knowledge of their lan- 
guage, | will mention, that I found 
five different sounds affixed to the fol- 
lowing character, (A. a.) viz. in the 
words, hate, hat, hall, hart, liar. The 
sound also of (A. a.) in liar, I found 
represented by (E. e.) in her, by (1 
i.) in shirt, by (O. 0.) in done, and by 
(U. u.) in buck. 

The characters, ough, I found 
worse,than our hyeroglyphicks. They 
stand for no less, than seven different 
sounds, as in the following words— 
plough,enough,through, though, eught, 
lough, trough. 

They use the same monosyllable to 
the ear in four different senses, and 
represent it to the eye in four differ- 





ent sets of characters, thus ; rite, write, 
ight, wright. 
The monosyllable bell (which means 
a hollow body of cast metal, formed to 
make a noise by some instrument 
striking against it, a thing very com- 
mon in China,)—they use the same 
monosyllable as the name of this well 
known, noisy machine, and that of a 
gay lady. When they use it in the 
former sense, they represent it to the 
eye thus, bell—when in the latter, 
the 


happened to be given to such appar- 


thus, belle.—How sime name 
ently different things, I am at a loss to 
determine ; unless that they resemble 
each other in having tongues, which 
often strike at hap-hazard; that they 
both make much noise in the world; 
that they are both hollow-hearted ; 
that they are both “all mouth and no 


ears ;”’ 


that they both cause many 
that they are both liable 
to be cracked and lose their reputa- 


tion. 
* x ¥ * - _ 


alarms ; 


The words, shall and will, it is next 
to impossible for a foreigner to use, 
in the sense which they do in expres- 
ing future time. It is said that the im- 
proper use of them once proved fatal 
to a poor Frenchman,in England,where 
they speak the same language. 

‘A French gentleman, fond of the 
water, but g poor swimmer, went into 
the Thames one evening to take the 
diversion of bathing. When he had 
been sporting for some time, he found 
himself out of his depth, and as soon 
as he made that discovery, he was 
seized with a panic, which deprived 
him of the powers with which nature 
would have, probably, assisted him, 
if he had not been checked by fear. 
In the height of his distress he called 
out, “J will be drowned, nobody shail 
help me.” He repeated these words 
several times, but in fainter accents ; 
and, at last, as nobody came to his as- 
sistance, he was suffocated.” 

The attention, which this peopl 
pay to useful learning is highly com 


mendable. Schools are established, at 





publick expense, where the children 
of the rich and the poor are admitted 
on terms of perfect equality. Many 
teachers are also supported by private 
munificence. In addition to this there 
is another class of teachers, and lec- 
turers, who come forward, pretending 
to teach, by some newly invented 
method, a particular art, science or lan- 
guage, in a very short time. By 
pompous advertisements and puffings 
in the publick journals, and charging 
avery extravagant price for their .n- 
structions, strange as it may seem, 
they make many people believe that 
their pretensions are well founded. 
Hence one of these — pretenders 
much cash, in three 
months, as the steady, industrious, and 
faithful teacher can do in ayear. As, 
however, the fame of these quacks 
seldom lasts longer than three months, 
before their employers find them out, 
the parents and guardians merely lose 
the sum paid, and the children the 
time of attendance on these epheme- 
ral schools; and then the latter return 
to those teachers, who only pretend to 
direct and assist the student in his lit- 
erary pursuits, and assert that his at- 
tainments will be in proportion to his 
own natural talents,and his zeal and in- 
dustry in the use of them. 

When I shall write again, or what 
subject I shall write upon, 1 cannot 
foresee. I write in a hop-skip-and- 
jump manner; but hope before many 
moons shall have waxed and waned to 
have the inexpressible pleasure of 
meeting my friend face to face, and 
laying before him the contents of my 
diary, and the friendly feelings of my 
soul. 


pockets as 


Thine forever, 
WASHING. 
=—_— 
PENSIVE REFLECTIONS. 

* From a cottage situated on the 
eminence of a mountain, I sauntered 
orth to enjoy an hour of unmolested 
contemplation. ‘The day was far ad- 

anced ; nature was sinking to repose! 
November had sirewed my path with. 
eaves ; the elm siood in naked majes- 
Y. Wrapt in thought, | wandefed 
without design, till somewhat fatiga- 
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ed I paused to gain respiration. Ata 
short distance from me, beneaiha tree 
entwined with ivy,! beheld two graves. 
A cott#ger, who a few years since re- 
sided in the mountainous wild, has 
there interred the partner of his re- 
tirement, and an infant pledge of con- 
jugal affection. No mausoleum was 
there erected, no sculptured marble 
had snatched their names from the 
shades of oblivion, no footsteps mark- 
ed the spot! They rested in the si- 
lence of nature, the glooms of soli- 
tude overshadowed the place! No 
voice was heard in the desert to in- 
terrupt meditation; at the foot of 
the graves | sat on an aged tree, 
fallen beneath the blast. Every ob- 
ject around me was stainped with the 
desolation of Autumn. The storm 
had torn the wild rose bush from its 
root, the flower of the wilderness 
was blasted; the banks of the foun- 
tain boasted no verdure, the surface 
of its stream was strewed with leaves 
cankered by mildew ; hoarse were its 
murmurs, as it rolled over the rocks 
covered with moss. ‘Through an open- 
ing in the trees I beheld acottage; it 
was deserted. No sparkling fire il- 
lumed its walls, the voice of man 
had long ceased to echo through the 
lonely habitation ; the winds whistled 
through the broken roof, the raven 
had there fixed his nightly abode. 
The little garden surrounding the 
humble mansion, was no longer the 
care of the husbandman; the spade 
disturbed not the turf, the thistle was 
not expelled, the thorn remained 
undestroyed. The deer bounded ove 
the spot unmolested, the wolf passed 
the cuttage, and drank at the rivulet 
meandering by it in safety. Romantic 
was the scene I beheld, yet real; 
gloomy was my spirit as I gazed on 
the objects around me. 
was. shrowded in clouds and a storm 
was evidently approaching. I arose 
to depart; a hollow gust severed a 
limb from aneighbouring pine ; it fell 
on the graves before me. 1 shudder- 
ed; an involuntary exclamation es- 
caped me ; suddenly the voice of rea- 
son arrested my ear, persuasive as the 
voice of angels in days of yore, when 
throned on clouds of fire they admon- 
ished the human family. 


“ Why shouldst thou shudder, frail 
mortal at the objects thou seest, are 
not the dead secure from injury ? shall 
the storm disterb them? ‘The infant 
before had never sinned against its 
Creator its soul purified from orig- 





The horizon | 


| 





inal guilt by a Redeemer was unsulied | 


as the snow, falling through ether in 
| the wintry tempest. 


Its mother’s life 
evinced herachristian; has not their 
mortal part put on immortality ? Reb- 
ed in light they tread the realms of 
bliss, realms beyond yon gloom wrapt 
concave, where the storm centres and 
the thunders roll. ‘The blast may 
whistle over the receptacle of their 
ashes, it cannot pierce the shining 
walls of heaven. ‘They breathe the 
air of the empyreum, purer than the 
breeze of Summer, when at the silence 
of dawn it blows the dew from the 
blossoms of the desert. 

The clouds of darkness shall roll 
beneath the abode of the righteous ; 
the red flame of lightening shall 
dance beneath ther feet —W hat is it 
to man, in what form his mculdering 
dust is arrayed? thou hast gazed on 
the vaults of death, oh maid of weak- 
ness! thou hast contemplated the de- 
cay of the vegetable creation, yet re- 
jected the moral from hence to be de- 
rived. Thou hast mourned over the 
desolation around thee, yet remainest 
inattentive to the language spoken by 
every blasted plant, * Thyself shall le 
as low.’ On perishable objects has 
thy attention been fixed, not once has 
thine eye been turned towards eterni- 
ty.—Thou hast suffered a_ useless 
gloom to overspread thy soul, owing 
merely to external objects. Rouse 
thy torpid faculties to action! Weep 
over thy follies, numerous as the 
thoughts rushing across a destracted 
brain. Seventeen years have rolled 
away unregarded, as the blue waves 
of the sea, ia this length of time, 
thy youthful errors have scarce left 
thee a moment for reflection. Dost 
thou regard youth as an impenetra- 
ble armour? the javelins ot death 
shall pierce it. Thou mayest lie low 
in the morning of life, as the blos- 
som destroyed by the frosts of au- 
tumn.”’ 





THE SUBTERRANEOUS PALACE. 


A BEAUTIFUL APOLOGUE. 


There was an image in the city of 
Rome, which stretched forth its right 
hand, on the middie finger of which 
was written Strike here. For a long 
time none could understand the mean- 
ing of the mysterious incription. At 
length, a certain subtle clerk, who 
came tosee this famous image,observed 
as the sun shone against it, the shad- 
ow of the inscribed finger on the 
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ground at some distance. He immed 
lately took a spade, and began to dig 
exactly on that spot. He came at 
length to a flight of steps, which de- 
scended far under ground, and led him 
to a stately palace. Here he entered 
a hall, where he saw a king and queen 
sitting at table, with their nobles, and 
a multitude of people, all cloathed in 
rich garments. But no person spake 
aword. He looked towards one corn- 
er, where he saw a_ polished carbun- 
cle, which illuminated the whole room. 
In the opposite corner he perceived 
the figure of a man standing, having 
a bended bow with an arrow in his 
hand, as prepared to shoot. On his 
forehead was written, ‘I am, who am. 
Nothing can escape my stroke, not 
even yonder carbuncle, which shines 
so bright.” The clerk beheld all with 
amazement ; and, entering a chamber, 
saw the most beautiful ladies working 
at the loom in purple, But all was si- 
lence. He then entered a stable full 
of the most excellent horses; he 
touched some of them, and they were 
instantly turned into stone. He next 
surveyed all the apartments of the 
palace, which abounded with what- 
ever his wishes could desire. He 
again visited the hall, and now began 
to reflect how he should return; 
* but,’ says he, ‘ my report of all these 
wonders will not be believed, unless | 
carry something with me.’ He there- 
fore took from the table a golden cup 
and a golden knife, and placed them 
in his bosom. ‘The man, who stood in 
the corner with his bow, immediately 
shot at the carbuncle, which be shat- 
tered into a thousand pieces. At that 
moment the hall became dark as night. 
In this darkness not being able to find 
his way, he continued in the subterran- 
eous palace, and soon died a miserable 
death. 

In the moralization of this fable, 
the steps by which the clerk descends 
into the earth are supposed to be the 
Passions. This palace, su richly stor- 
ed, is the World, with all its vanites 
and temptations. The figure with the 
bow bentis Death; and the Carbun- 
cle is Human Life. He suffers for his 
avarice in covering and seizing what 
was not his own; end no sooner has 
he taken the golden knife, and cup, 
that is, enriched himself with the goods 
of this world, than he is delivered 
up to the gloom and horrors of the 
grave. 








God is unchangable, because he is all per- 
fect, and compietely happy. 
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ANECDOTE. 

A private soldier in one of the bat- 
talions, ordered en the expedition 
against New Loudon, under the com 
mand of general Arnold, had a mis- 
iress, who left England with him, and 
was the constant companion of his 
dangers—he had survived several en- 
gagements, though wounded severely 
in two. During the time of action, 
his beloved Nancy was constantly by 
his side, determined to perish with her 
lover. Atadesperate attack made by 
Arnold, on a post near New London, 
the soldier before mentioned received 
a musket ball directly in his forehead ; 
and immediately dropped at the feet 
of his mistress, who had forced her- 
self into the ranks when the firing be- 
gan. Regardless of the danger she was 
then in, this amiable creature stood 
for sometime with her eyes stedfast- 
ly fixed on the body of her lover : but 
recovering her wonted fortitude, she, 
with the greatest composure, examuin- 
ed the wound he had received; and 
finding he was no more, conveyed the 
corpse toa bank, which was contig- 
uous to the field of battle —this done, 
she threw herself on the body, and 
kissed it for some time with great rap- 
ture. Her lamentations drew a gen- 
tleman ta the spot,but no sooner did she 
discover him, than she started up, flew 
to the place where lay the firelock her 
lover bore ; and after unscrewing the 
bayonet, returned to the spot where 
she had placed his remains ; then tak- 
ing her last farewell, she plunged the 
bayonet to her heart,and expired with- 
out a groan. 





He who formed the heart of man 
is most intimately acquainted with its 
secret recesses, and knows what in- 
habits there. ‘The most latent seeds 
of iniquity, the embrios of trangres- 
sion, which are not yet ripened into 
action, are offensive in the sight of in- 
finite purity and affection. 








BOSTON, 
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We have seen a specimen from Perkins’s 
steel stereotype plates for the Bank of England 
notes. It consists of Britaunia and a groupe 
of figures, portraits of the Prince Regent as 
engravings, and asortof chain on each side 
from Perkins’s dye. The charter of the 
Bank in exceeding small character surrounded 
with border, also from the dye. The engrav- 
ings of the portraits and figures are by Hal, 
Heathe, and other eminent British artists. 
There appears then to be an uniop of talent 
between the British and American artists, and 
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it isto be hoped they will produce the long 
desired desideratum of forming a plate which 
cannot be iinitated. 





On Tuesday evening last the paper 
stainery of Mr. Josiah Bumstead, No. 
68, Corphill, and the English goods 
stere, No. 69, occupied by Mr. Benja- 
min Muzzey, were both consumed by 
lire, wilh must of the contents of the 
furmer. 


On Sunday last a coroner’s inquest 
sat on the body of Timothy Kennedy, 
an lrishmup, found dead in a cellar, 
in South Russell Street. Verdict of 
the jury, Walful Murder by Michael 
Powurs. Powars, who is also an 
Irishman, has absconded. A woman, 
by the name of Susan Campbell, who 
has cohabited with Powars for some 
years past, is confined, on suspicion of 
having been concerned in the murder. 
The governor has offered a reward of 
$200, for the apprehension of Pow- 
ars, 





The patriotick General Kosiusko, 
who served in our revolutionary war, 
as a Colonel, has bequeathed a fund, 
exceeding $20,000, in the hands of 
Pressident Jefierson, for educating 
and emancipating young female slaves. 
General Cooke of Virginia, now ad- 
ministers the fund. 


On the 2d instant seven men, con- 
victed of piracy, were sentenced to 
death, in Baltimore. 


Apprentices’ Libraries have been 
instituted in New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


i ED 
-———- —- 


In Petersburgh, Virginia, a large 
tavern establishment, knova by the 
name of Powel’s Tavern, was des- 
troyed by fire on the 29th of Feb- 
ruary. 


————a 
ee 


Governor Bell of New-Hempshire 
has appointed the same day for the 
Annual Vast, in that state, which Gov- 
ernor Brooks has in this. 





Feb. 25th. William Cotteril. Wil- 


liam Cotteril, jr. and John Cotteril 
were executed for murder, in Hagers- 
town Maryland. 








Feb. 18th. John Fisher, and La- 
vinia, his wife, were hanged for high- 
way robbery, in Charleston S, C. 





Missouri is admitted into the union, 
with liberty to hold slaves. Maine is 
admitted as she wished to be. 





The steam-boat. Perseverance, be- 
longing to Cincinnati was destroyed by 
fire, Feb. 18th. Most of the passen- 
gers were compelled to leave the 
steam boat without being able to pre- 
serve any part of their baggage or 
property. Fifteen hundred dollars, 
in United States’ paper, were con- 
sumed. 


Ee 
—_——-_— 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


—_— 


Monday Feb. 28. 
King Henry 1V.—Tale of Mystery. 
Tuesday Feb. 29. 
All in the Wrong.—Ways and Means. 
Wednesday March 1. 
Magpie and Maid.—Zembuca. 
Friday March 3. 
Rob Roy.—Broken Sword. 
Monday March 6. 
Reformation.—Midas. 
THEATRE.—On Monday eve. March 13, 
will be performed the new comedy of RE- 


FORMATION, To which will be added the 
Burletta of TOM THUMB. 














MARRIED, 


In this town.—Mr. Samuel Walker, to Miss 
Susan B. Bryant. . 
Mr. John Elims, to Mrs. Sarah Andrews. 





DIED, 


In Washington, Hon. DAVID WALKER, 
represeatative in Congress from Kentucky. 
Hie made a request, previous to his death, that 
his funeral might be without pomp and pa- 
rede ; an | that the House might depart from 


its ueval rule of adjourning to attend the fu- 


neral, &c. all of which was complied with. 
In Sturbridge, Mr. Charles Tuckerman, of 
this town, 32. 
In this town,—Mr. John F. Wilkins, 
aged 41. 
~ Widow Abigail Hutchings, 52. 
Miss Caroline Wyer, 23, 
Mr. Benjamin Page, 44. 
Mr. Ebenezer Smith, 84. 
Mr. Nathaniel Wales, 55: 
Mary Jane Barstow. 
Mr. Stephen Brigham, 41. 
Mr.. Benjamin Chamberlain, 27. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Enitorn,—! dicovered these 
ines, as | was journeying through the 
street, the other day, and as my eye- 
sight is rather bad, I supposed that | 
had fouhd something of great value. 
Judge then of my surprise, when I saw 
these verses. My first impulse was to 
throw them from me ; but, on reading 
them, I discovered so much power o! 
versification, that 1 send them to 
you. 

CHARLES CRABAPPLE. 
Essex Street, Salem, March 3d. 1820. 
PLEASURE. 


When first fair pleasure smil’d on me, 
And rais’d her syren melody, 
Enchain’d I jisten’d while she sung, 
And on the dear delusion hung. 


With rapture fill’'d my youthful soul, 
Made time’s swift tide more swiftly roll, 
*Till I should grasp the glittering prize, 
She hung before my ardent eyes. 


For still the gay capricious power 
Referr’d me to some distant hour ; 
Call’d to her aid hope’s practis’d cheat 
To keep me kneeling at her feet. 


1 trusted to her promise light, 
Unmindful of impending night: 

But soon withdrawn her loving smile, 
I mourn’d her deep ensnaring guile. 


But why should I the tale unfold, 
The tale of woe, so often told, 
Of early hopes and blighted youth, 
And treachery of fancied truth? 


Though disappointment’s frown severe 
Shall bid my soul the future fear, 
And weeping memory can but mourn, 
The joys that never shall return. 


Oh! yet thou loveliest child of Heaven, 
Pieasure ! in pledge of sins forgiven, 
Bestow’d onerring mortals here 

To teach them virtne to revere ! 


Oh, yet to thee my constant heart, 

Shall turn, though pierc’d by sorrow’s dart, 
And when death ends each woe of mine, 
Seek in the skies ‘hy worshipp’d sbrine. 
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POVERTY. 


There is a curse of import dread, 


Where tears, by abject misery shed, 
Unceasingly will flow ! 


Its charm will paralyze the hand, 
And charity remove, 

Its chilling blast wil! burst the band 
Of Harmony and Love, 


Its dismal note appals the soul, 
And rings affection’s knell ; 

Pandora’s ills and crimes most foul, 
From its vile mantle fell. 


Where dissipation’s haggard form, 
Holds her nocturnal reign, 

Vices are coin’d, and passions storm ; 
And Reason’s voice is vain ! 

Here cloth’d in sin, with ghastly grin, 
Will Poverty remain. ESSEX. 
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WEALTH, 


Nought in this chequer’d scene of life, 
Such power as thine can boast ! 

The arbiter of care and strife, 

Yet every mortal’s toast. 


For thee the merchant risks bis all, 
While sorrows rend his breast—~ 
For thee, must empires rise and fall, 
And virtue be oppress’d. 


** Man’s inhumanity to man, 

Makes countless thousands mourn,” 
While many a deep-laid treacherous plan, 
For thee must oft be borne. 


Deign, but to shed thy brilliant smile 
Upon the child of want, 

And mark faise-friendship’s form of guile 
His humble dwelling haunt ! 








She will caress the path he treads, 

And every wish obey, 

While care and malice hide their heads 
Beneath thy potent sway. 


But now withdraw thy bounteous hand, 
Aud view the changing scene— 
Affection’s eye and friendship’s hand 

Are turn’d, and misery will stand 

With sorrow’s train between ; 

While at misfortune’s stern command 
Are hate and envy seen. ESSEX, 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLie, 
HOW MUCH I LOVE. 


How much I love—my heart may swell, 
When hope shall bid that heart farewell ; 
How much I love—I’]l never tell 





Shrin’d in a veil of woe, 


How much | love. 





al ee 


Yet on my lip, and in my eye, 

The word suppress’d—the smother’d sigh 
Shall more than language faint supply 
How much I love. 

F 
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4 SONG. 
Oh why should’st thou wonder, &c. 


| Oh,why should’st thou wonder that love should 


deceive thee, 
Whose wings are as fleet as the flight of the 
dove ? 
For women will flatter, betray, and then leave 
» thee, | 
And mock when thou plead’st all the torments 
of love. 


As sure as yon streamlet shall ever be flowing, 
So sure will I love thee, said Julia to me ; 
The urn 
ing, 
And oh, 
free, 


is still constant, its waters bestow- 


that my heart were as careless and 


The pleasure of loving may last a short 
season, 

And the heart of fond youth may be credu- 
lous—sure : 

But the heart that is fondest will learn, with 
most reason, 

That love unrequited admits of no cure. 

Fr 














LINES, 
By R. Wilde, of Georgia. 
Whene’er I see those smiling eyes, 
All fiii’'d with hope, and joy, and light, 





As if no cloud could ever rise, 


To dim a heaven so purely bright, 


I sigh to think how soon that brow 
In gricf may Jose its every ray ; 
And that light heart so joyous now, 
Almost forget it once was gay. 


———— ne 
ee 


For time will come with all its blights, 
The ruin’d hope, the friend unkind, 

And love, who leaves, where’er he lights, 
A chill’d or burning heart behind. 





And youth, that like pure snow appears, 
Ere sullied by the darkening raia ; 

When once *tis touch’d by sorrow’s tears, 
Will never shine so bright again. 


ee 





OLD RHYMES. 
This is a good world, which we live in, 
To spend, or te lend, or to give in; 





| But to beg, orto borrow, or get a man’s own, 
This is the worst world, that ever was known. 

















